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[Begin Tape 1 - Side 1 (A)] 

AB: October 29th, 1987. Interview with Carl Anderson, San Francisco. 

CA: - which is a - not very wide-spread. It’s only lately according to him, that universities 

have given - all that - historians have been specializing in the labor history. 

AB: So you’re taking this course - how long a course is this? 

CA: I really don’t know. I - 1 only take it ‘cause I’m interested and I - 1 don’t even take the 

exams. I refuse ‘em. At my age, to take exams, I’m not doing this for credit, so I don’t 
feel I should go and compete and - 

AB: Well, no - yeah, I think that’s wonderful because you are curious. So you have - so 

this is a history of the labor movement. 

CA: Yeah. A very sweeping 

AB: Broad - 

CA: - right. 

AB: Um-hum. But you have been involved in the labor movement for how long? 

CA: I’ve always belonged to unions ever since I was about fourteen, and - and I’ve been active 

to one degree or another in unions. 

AB: Well, can you tell me when this all started? Your working career was - what year 

was that when you were fourteen? 

CA: That would be 1940 in Northern Scotland. 
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AB: In Scotland? 

CA: Yeah. 

AB: Where in Scotland? 

CA: Well, I was living at the time in - in Glasgow and then in those days - well, at least in 

Europe in those days, if you wanted to be independent financially and wanted to run away 
from home, there was really two things you did. One was go to sea and the other was 
joining a circus. And I chose to go to sea. And so I worked on the fishing boats up in 
Northern Scotland, out of Wick. And then I worked on a ferry boat between Larne and 
Sttranraer, between Scotland and Northern Ireland. And then later on I went on to 
commercial ships. And then I came to the United States in 1943 and I was in — Marine, 
Firemen, Water, Oilers, and Wipers Association, which was a West Coast maritime union. 
And later on I became I pile butt. 

AB: A pilot? 

CA: Pile butt. A pile - working the pile driving rigs. 

AB: But - so you learned on the job? 

CA: Yeah. 

AB: But as a youngster, going to sea, it must have been very difficult. 

CA: In what way? 

AB: Well, the cold, the rain, working hard, just - 

CA: Well, that was all part of the adventure. When you’re young like that, you can do that. 

AB: You didn’t feel sorry that you got on the boat? 

CA: Oh, no, that was just - all my time at sea was the greatest time in my life. I - 

AB: Really? 

CA: - never had any — it should happen to everybody. Really a marvelous adventure. You 

travel all over the world. You meet all kinds of people from the high to the low. There 
was doctors and lawyers I met going to sea on ships for one reason or another. And - what 
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happens partly on - 1 think when you go to sea, after a while, people start telling you things 
that they wouldn’t normally tell when they’re on shore. I’m not sure what happens, but I 
do know that people tell you very intimate and personal things that I - and I - an experience 
I’ve never had ashore with people. I suppose it’s the isolation and loneliness, in a certain 
sense, though I never felt really lonely. I could look out on the ocean and it seemed to me 
changing all the time. My wife can’t stand taking cruises. I love ‘em. 

AB: You were very imaginative because I - I think that the scene does change when I look 

out at the clouds, you can sit and watch for a long time. 

CA: Right. Yeah. 

AB: But what kind of work were you doing? Or - well, it was a long workday, wasn’t it? 

CA: On the fishing boats? 

AB: Um-hum. 

CA: Yes. I was basically a cabin boy, and I think I got a half of one percent of the take and 

guaranteed minimum of ten shillings a month, but I almost got more than the ten shillings, 
which was more than - much more than really it sounds today. But the - 1 forget just how 
- probably at least ten hours a day, maybe - 1 really can’t remember how much - how many 
hours I put in. On the commercial ships, it was regulated eight hours a day, seven days a 
week. 

AB: And you never had trouble getting a job? 

CA: No. No. I came in when the war - 1940, the war had already started in Europe and so - 

and then, of course, after the war there was always a lot of employment. The war 
economy, of course, stimulated economy in America - well, throughout the world, 
probably. Certainly in America. But the - the pile driving industry, the heavy 
construction industry, never even suffered the recessions that the - up until lately, anyway - 
because they represented the investment of heavy capital. And capital in America has 
been expanding, at least up to lately, so we never really had a recession. And I’ve - 
Carquinez Bridge - 1 worked on the Carquinez Bridge, and that gave me - the down 
payment for my house. 

AB: Can you tell me a little bit about that experience. 

CA: The Carquinez? 
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AB: Yeah. 

CA: From what point of view? 

AB: Well, of your point of view. Getting the job. What it took. The working 

conditions there. Just - 

CA: Well, it was one of the most interesting ones I had in pile driving. I told you that it paid 

my — that it made the down payment for the house, and the reason for that was we were 
working six-tens. That meant that we worked two hours overtime, every day, which was 
at double-time. And on Saturday. That was - so that was twenty-six - ten, twenty - that 
was two-weeks’ pay for one week because of the double overtime working six-tens. And 
- but the crew was made up of some very talented men, both as union men and as 
craftsmen. 

Jack Milton, who became the - the head business agent, first at assistant business agent and 
then head business agent. Then M.C. Jennings, who became the secretary-treasurer of 
that local. Keller, who ran the - who was the chainnan of the Wildcats strike. And what 
is his name - and then the Corbin - Corbin was the foreman. He became assistant business 
agent for two years. And Stalinger and - what’s the name of the other guy who was on the 
crew - well, I forget his name, but he was very active in the union. All of us were. And 
there was - and they were very, very good craftsmen, journeymen, and made it - very 
enjoyable. 

We - it was - we worked down at Bethlehem Shipyards in the dry dock, and built free 
caissons - [phone ringing] 

What is that, phone? 

AB: That was the phone. 

CA: We built free caissons, one was - they’re each a hundred and fifty feet one way, and fifty 

feet the other, with a wooden dome, concrete sides, and concrete braces inside. And I 
think we brought them up at least fifty feet, and then floated ‘em off to - to Carquinez, and 
something with - well, held ‘em in place with six, twenty- five ton anchors, concrete 
anchors. And then kept filling them up and filling up the walls and sinking them to 
bedrock. And - well, that was that job - that was an interesting one. 

AB: So the years that this was being built, what - in regards to this bridge? 

CA: I can’t remember - it was twenty-five - twenty-five, twenty-six, twenty-seven years ago. 
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It’s a long time. 

AB: So - so your crew was - you knew your crew? It was really a small group of men that 

you worked with? 

CA: Right. The pile butters. Right. There was seven of us, if I remember right. 

AB: So there was a lot of camaraderie? 

CA: Um-hum. Some of the - though it ended, later on - it became - there was a lot of break up. 

Rudy Corbin, who was a foreman, became the assistant business agent, and Jack Milton, 
who wanted the job, and eventually got it - Corbin did some very foolish things. They went 
into a struggle for the job. But the real conflict came with Keller, who was really a distant 
cousin of Jack Milton’s. And after the wildcat’s strike where he and a few others emerged 
as heroes and were highly respected in the union, but - and they tried to - appeared to some 

- I’m not too sure of the real truth of it, that it was personal. But they dissipated their good 
will. They used it up. They exhausted the respect that the members had by being 
irrational in their attack on the leadership and the demands that they were making. And 
they ended up really being discredited. It was unfortunate, at least I thought. Because they 
were people with talent. 

I always remember Keller. At one meeting, somebody says, well, what we’re going to do 

- the wildcat strike, they were going out and picketing these jobs and appealing to the 
consciousness of the men - and so they were saying, well, what if this happened and what if 
this happens, what are we going to do, or what should we do. So he says, when you get 
there, you’ll think of something. If you want an answer, you’ll think of something. 

You’ll do something and it will be the right thing. And I thought that was the best answer 
there really was. I always remember that. I thought it was a very astute answer and - it’s 
an answer a leader should give. It’s something - in a sense he was - he was taking his own 
advice. He was coming up with a solution. 

AB: But couldn’t it also lead to violence? That kind of thing? 

CA: Well, that’s - yeah. 

AB: So there was a lot of trust that these people would use good judgment. 

CA: Right. They were appealing to their union brothers by and large, and so that would restrict 

the tendency towards violence. 

AB: I see. Now when you talk about the wildcat’s strike, what precisely was this? 
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CA: It actually started in Local 22, the carpenters. There was a dissatisfaction with a contract 

that was negotiated. And, if I remember right, a friend of mine started it in Local 22, Neil 
Kirk, and later his brother. And they were - 1 remember the first day I saw this. I was 
driving by the Dubois Park - the high school there - 1 was driving by and I saw this guy out 
with a picket sign. So I stopped and said, “what’s going on?” And he says, they were 
f-ing us and, he says, nobody’s going to cross this picket line. Boy, he was angry and 
worked up. 

Well, I could tell something was stewing by his attitude and then it spreads to other locals. 
And I think Local 34, which is the pile driver’s local, has always had a good reputation, a 
justifiable reputation, as a militant local. And they played an active and progressive and a 
leadership role in the wildcat’s strike. 

A wildcat strike is essentially not an authorized strike. It’s not a legal - technically a legal 
strike. It’s one that generally emerges from the bottom, which this one did. It was 
discontent by the membership. 

AB: So then how was it resolved? Or how are these usually resolved? These wildcat 

strikes. 

CA: You know, I can’t remember even what the issues were today. You know, it’s so long 

ago. What the demands were and how successful, I can’t even remember that. I do 
remember that part of the problem was the outlying districts beyond the immediate Bay 
Area was not very effective. The carpenters are not as organized as they should be, and 
even within San Francisco, there was a lot of scabbing going on then. There was stories, I 
assume they were true, of the crew sleeping on the job so they wouldn’t have to come in 
and out on the picket lines. And I think I was picketing at the telephone company’s 
building — or was it PG&E — it was one of the others down at the foot of Market. I guess 
that’s PG&E, and there’s people going into work there. 

AB: You were picketing for? 

CA: For the wildcat. 

AB: For your pile drivers? 

CA: Right, yeah. 

AB: Well, how would you be picketing there? I thought that you’d be picketing on a... 

by the waterfront. 
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CA: No, we weren’t on strike. 

AB: Oh, this was - is a sympathetic - 

CA: Yeah, I was doing it as a union member, as a - for the - yeah, for the union. 

AB: For the carpenter’s union or whatever -- 

CA: Well, the pile drivers, yeah. 

AB: But you say the pile drivers were not striking, so - 

CA: Oh, yes, the pile drivers were striking. Oh, yeah, there were wildcats - yeah. The pile 

drivers are part of the carpenter’s international. We’re a separate local just like the mill 
rights are a separate local, but they belong to the carpenter’s international, and they belong 
to the district council of carpenters. They’re part of the structure of the carpenters and the 
labor movement in general. 

AB: I see. All right, so - 

CA: We’re - 

AB: Go ahead. 

CA: No - 

AB: I didn’t know that part. 

So what other job did you work on that you found as interesting as the Carquinez 
Bridge? 

CA: Well, the Tri-Dam, which I think it’s up in Pleasanton, we built a structure that retains 

water in back of the dam so there will always ... I think that is to protect the machinery at 
the main dam. I remember - the only part I worked on was there was a building - - 1 forget 
what they call that - that was thirty years ago or so that— it was made out of 
twelve-by-twelve creosote timbers and they were precut for design, which might have been 
a mistake - 1 guess it was all right - they were going to pre-drill the hole, at least they didn’t. 
So that everything would line up right, but they changed their mind on that, which turned 
out to be a good decision on their part. 
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But I think the reason I liked that job — ‘cause I had a relatively easy job — I had the blue 
prints. And my job was — the material was scattered all over the place — and my job was 
to go and find the material with a crawler and get it down on the job site and distribute it so 
that then it could be put into place and drilled and bolted. I think they packed dirt behind 
it. But... 

AB: So that was another big job, then? 

CA: Well, that was a. . . It was wintertime. It was cold, it was snowing all the time, and you 

couldn’t put on enough clothes to keep warm. I bought my first and last pair of long johns 
— never worn them since — for that job. It was colder than working the fishing boats up in 
the Shetland Islands. At least that’s how I remember it. It was so cold. 

AB: I didn’t know that it could be that cold. 

CA: But the food was good up there and — I guess I — part of it is that going to sea. I like that 

sort of thing can get away where — I was going to say all men. But that is the truth, they’re 
all men in these situations. 

AB: Like that, there’s another kind of feeling there, a confidence in the people - 

CA: Yeah. Right. Probably you’re not competing for the women, that might be the reason, 

[laughs] 

AB: That could be a likely, reason, yeah. Or they don’t have to be anybody but 

themselves. 

CA: Themselves. Right, yeah. 

AB: How did you get up to the point where you were a pile driver? Who taught you this 

or how did you learn? 

CA: At that time there were no apprenticeship programs. A friend of mine... well, Jim 

Osborne, who Archie Green’s article talks about, he was in the local and he got me in. 
And so what you do is you just bluff it and you work twice as hard as you would if you 
knew what you were doing to compensate for not knowing and you just hope you leam 
fast. 

AB: Well, obviously you did. 

CA: Used to take jobs out of town quite a bit ‘cause you had a better chance to last ‘cause they’d 
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pay your transportation and a certain amount for lodging, and it was a lot of trouble to get 
you replaced. The first job I had was up in Yreka and summertime. And where we were 
building it was for Raymond Concrete. And they - it was a small bridge over a little river. 
And it sat in a valley and the sun was up when we went to work and it was still up when we 
quit. And it was hot. I’d lay down at lunchtime even though I knew I was doing wrong, 
and with my clothes on right in the river and lay there for a half hour to cool off. And I 
remember the spool tender saying, “Son, maybe you should be an office worker.” [laughs] 
Oh, I suffered on that job and I never would go back to work for Raymond. I always said 
I’d never work for that company again. It left such a bad impression on me, unless I was 
hungry, and fortunately I never got hungry so I never went to work for ‘em again. 

But, oh, but what happened there was a young — no not young — a man, Jack Callaway - on 
there, he took me under his wing and told me and showed me what to do. He was an 
interesting guy, Jack. He lived on Sixth, between Howard and Mission, which was and is 
still Skid Row. And he, and a few others, moved into that area during the Depression 
precisely because there wasn’t that much work and there wasn’t that much money, so it 
was a cheap place to live. Then when the war came along, and prosperity came, culturally 
they were tied to it. They couldn’t get out. Though Jack had been married, Frank C. had 
never been married, but they weren’t married so they couldn’t leave - they didn’t feel they 
could leave. This was their whole life. And Jack was an alcoholic, but he ended up 
giving up drink and he was a sharp man to start with, and he ended up as wide as he was 
tall. And a bartender down on Sixth Street. 

I used to go down maybe once or twice, three times a year to talk to him, see him there. 

AB: Yeah, so that you - it’s nice know people for a long period of time because you come 

in at different stages of their life. 

CA: Right, yeah. 

AB: Now did you ever hold or want to hold office? 

CA: Oh, yeah. Yes. Trustee of the local. And vice-president. Negotiating committees. 

AB: So this - this probably took a lot of time, too. 

CA: Yeah, in those days, there was an executive board meeting and a membership meeting once 

every week for three weeks out of the month. And a fourth one was for political 
education. And I don’t know how I did it, not only I but other ones. And then some of us 
would also belong to — most of us who were active — belonged to other committees such as 
the District Council of Carpenters, the Building Trade Council, the Labor Council, the 
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political arm of COPE, of the AFL-CIO. And you know, three or four nights a week 
wasn’t unusual. Today, I don’t know how I managed to do it. But we did. Of course, it 
was the enthusiasm. 

AB: I was going to say - was that because it was wartime and - 

CA: Oh, no, this was after the war. Actually, the labor movement — the membership 

attendance was in decline at this point. In other words, there were fewer and fewer 
members coming to the meetings. 

AB: This was after the war? 

CA: Right. I, let’s see, I was twenty-eight when I joined the pile butts. What’s twenty-eight 

from sixty-one? Thirty-three? 

AB: Thirty-three. 

CA: So that was thirty-three years ago, which means what? It was during. . . I joined after the 

Korean War, when the Korean War was on. And while there was still - 

AB: Around ‘54 - 

CA: Yeah. There was still big meetings. You could still get, on many nights where there 

were issues, you could still get the hall packed. But it wasn’t like it had been right after 
the war. Same with the maritime, for a long time, hundreds would attend the meetings. 
And it declined. It, too, declined with — in this case, partly because of McCarthyism. 
We had communists in the union and it was an awful battle about all of that, as it were in 
most unions. And the MFOW was a particular case because... well, the Marine, Cooks 
and Stewards, they were in control of the union, so their relationship to the problem was 
different than in the MFOW where they only held secondary elected posts and they weren’t 
in the top leadership. So their relationship to the leadership and to the rank-and-file was 
different than it was in the Marine, Cooks and Stewards or in the longshoremen. I assume 
that they were in control there to one extent or another. It was certainly more vicious in 
the MFOW because of the split in the leadership. 

You understand what I’m saying? Am I making it clear what I’m trying to say? 

AB: Maybe you should explain that a little bit more. 

CA: Well, assuming that it’s true that the Marine, Cooks and Stewards and the longshoremen 

were communist led, they’d been in the leadership — they were Red baited, but they’re 
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having control of the leadership, they were in a better position to defend themselves and 
had also more of a base within the rank-and-file of the union. Whereas in the MFOW, 
they were just in the second leadership, business agents. They didn’t control the 
presidency, all the vice-presidency. And so they were under attack from above and even 
from below. 

AB: Now - go ahead. 

CA: A more precarious position. 

AB: So those were really serious years there, with the red baiting. 

CA: Yeah. 

AB: Now how did it affect you personally in the group that you were working with that 

you were most connected with? 

CA: Jack Olson, as I. . .were we taping this when I was saying that I was out at the labor archives 

where we held our class last week, our labor history class out there? Well, Jack Olson was 
a speaker there and he had been with the California Labor School. And then he helped - if 
he’s not still with the labor archives setting it up. And, he talked about this period. And it 
made me think back at, more or less, and I was thinking to myself probably the nicest thing 
I can say for myself was that I never called anybody a Commie. I may have said he was a 
communist, but I never said he was a Commie. And it’s probably taken ten or more years 
to cast off the prejudices, the excess baggage that this period placed on me. And I certainly 
would have had a different attitude and would have done things different. 

Not that I did that much because I was just beginning to come out, you know. I would 
have voted different is what it would have come down to. But what I felt and thought 
would have been different knowing what I know today. That being that this was really an 
attack upon labor as a whole. It was an attack upon liberal politics in the country within 
the labor movement, for labor. It was an attack upon labor and it weakened labor and it’s 
never quite recovered from this period. And it divided and so forth. And it denied people 
their rights. 

AB: Now the people that you were most involved with, were they communists or did they 

suffer more - 

CA: No, they were socialists. I’ve probably been a socialist ever since I was thirteen or 

fourteen. I might not have known what I thought it at that time. But as I remember it, my 
education started on that level by an Indian — India Indian — who was working for the 
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independence of the Indians in India even though he was in Glasgow. And he probably 
was part of influencing me along this line. ‘Cause Glasgow has also had — for years and 
years— the labor party has been strong and they talk of themselves there as socialists rather 
than just... Most of the country they say I’m a labor party member. In that area, they 
consider being labor party you’re saying you’re a socialist. And they even use that word. 
And you announce your meetings as a socialist answer to the housing problem. A 
socialist answer to the transportation problem. So I was a socialist from that time on, and 
still am. 

AB: Yeah. Well, you had a good background - 

CA: Yeah, well, you know, I also ended up... In Britain in the Second World War, the 

conscientious objectors were treated pretty well as compared to the United States. They 
were sent and worked in the forest camps. And if I remember right, they got the same as I 
got, a shilling an hour. I worked in this - I got hurt on the ship and I went up there - for 
recreation and at the same time make some money. And these were, by and large, 
religious socialists and they were pacifists. They refused to fight in the war. And there 
I’m sure, I know, they had a tremendous influence on me. I remember they’d have 
debates at nighttime — this was out in the camp and there was nothing to do — and they’d 
have debates and I’d just sit there with my mouth open, listening to these guys debating. 
Obviously, the socialist part rubbed off well but the religious part didn’t take. But they 
were really really interesting people. 

AB: But you had somebody to - a wall to toss ideas. That was quite remarkable. 

CA: Yeah, well, you know, I think that — well, I don’t know about girls —but I think young me 

above fourteen - thirteen, fourteen, fifteen - maybe it’s a little later in the United States - 
they go — I think they even turn to religion. They turn to find the solution to a need that they 
have of trying to establish a philosophy for their morals and principles to guide them. 
When you break. . . I was a Catholic, but at that time my interpretation of Catholicism was 
so rigid that it was impossible to be a good Catholic. And at that age you were becoming 
sexually active and the Church says, of course, you can’t while you’re single. So I think 
that the giving up religion had to be replaced by something. And I think that’s what the 
socialist philosophy does. It replaces that religious need that I think we all have. Not 
religious in the belief of God, but of looking for principles and morals and ideals that you 
could bring to your life. 

AB: But you were fortunate that you found it at the right time for you. 

CA: Right. Yeah, right. It came along. But that - 
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AB: That’s unusual - 

CA: - no, I’m not sure that it’s unusual. It’s like a man and woman get together. Some strange 

people get together and I always say to my wife, “Well, they unconsciously knew what 
they were looking for.” We were talking about two friends, acquaintances of ours, and 
she lives with - or he’s dead now, but up until he died, it got to the point where she was 
living two or three days with him and the rest of the time in her apartment. He was an 
alcoholic, beat her up and drove her son from the home, you know, she should have left 
him by all logic. But obviously he fulfilled a need for her and they managed to find each 
other. Well, there’s other people like that among our acquaintances and I’m sure yours. 
And you often say, you know, you wonder why they stick to - 

AB: What does it mean to them, yeah. But did you come - 

CA: So anyway my point is that you. . . I think unconsciously you look for these answers, you 

know. And if you look you’ll find. 

AB: Yeah. So then all your experiences after that were directing you in this fashion - 

CA: Right, yeah - 

AB: - so that you - this was your life’s work with unions, but more than just the ordinary 

union person. I mean you were interested in the - 

CA: Politics, yeah. 

AB: - politics and philosophy of it. Were there other -- Now, you retired? 

CA: Yes. 

AB: When did you retire? 

CA: I think it would be two years ago Election Day, November the 3rd. The second was 

probably - the 3rd or the 2nd of November. 

AB: Why did you retire? 

CA: Well, obviously we figured that financially we could do it. When that was established 

then the work had become dull. It was no longer interesting. Boring. The local union 
had moved over to the Oakland International Airport. Right on the edge of it, from Bryan 
Street. And it was an hour each way, you know. And so I stopped. Declined going to 
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union meetings. And the work had become dull and I lost real interest in it. Didn’t have 
the passion for it. There didn’t seem to be any problems to be solved and even there was 
very little new technology coming into pile driving. And so there was therefore no new 
problems. There was always so many other things you could be doing and. . . 

AB: Well, you have a wide range of interests, but I was interested in - you say that it was 

dull. That was because there was nothing new coming up? 

CA: Yeah. 

AB: And before it was still an all new for you. 

CA: Right. See one of the... I worked on a rig that was on water so you were always dealing 

with winds and currents, which is a constant changing thing. But even after a while, that 
became... that was what held it for a long time, beyond the lack of change in technology 
precisely because it was on water and ‘cause I always feel close to water. 

AB: Yes, you do. 

CA: But in spite of that, it became boring. And, even the guys on the job, they weren’t 

interested in the union and half of them voted for Reagan, and, well, it became dull. I 
needed a change. 

AB: Yeah, so the passion was gone from that? 

CA: Right, um-hum. 

AB: So - well, that would be one reason why the memberships, I would think, would be 

going down. There just isn’t - a job is a job. 

CA: Right, yeah. I’m kind of warm. Are you - 

AB: Oh, all right. I’ll just open up the door. 

CA: That’s fine. 

AB: But then after that, you went on some interesting trips. Now when I first met you, 

you had recently come back from - 

CA: Nicaragua - 
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AB: - Nicaragua. So the same passion and the same interest in the human beings, the 

welfare of human beings, still exists. 

CA: Yeah, oh, yeah. Yeah, I haven’t changed. 

AB: But you found new avenues? 

CA: Right, right. Yeah. And, yeah, essentially you might say for the defense of Nicaragua - 

for the defense of the right of existence of Nicaragua is the main interest today. 

AB: But all the time you were working, and you went to work when you were fourteen, 

you’ve been continuing your education. 

CA: Yeah - when you go to sea, you’ve got sixteen hours you can - you can get nearly eight 

hours of reading in a day. 

AB: Well, what were you reading? I mean who directed your reading or - 

CA: That was very haphazard. I suppose part of it was sheer luck. The books that were put on 

by the library, there was a maritime library or something, I think it’s down on the 
Embarcadero. So they were the... And I remember the first conscious left-wing book I 
bought and it was speeches by the French Revolutionist, Robespierre. I had it for years 
and years and then I lost it. But that was the first. I think I bought it up in Seattle. And 
and then, of course. I’ve read the Marxist literature subsequently. Marx, Engles, Lenin, 
Trotsky. And - 

AB: Now who were you able to discuss these things with on the boat? 

CA: Oh, there was always somebody. 

AB: There was? 

CA: Yeah. There was. . .from the right to the extreme left, there was always somebody on the 

ship. It was never dull on the ships. There was always some interesting people. And 
always some political people. And there’s always been socialists and communists on the 
waterfront. You keep running across ‘em. Accessioned people going from one 
organization to another organization. And they’re still around. All my old friends are the 
ones who come from the sea, come to think of it. 


[End of Tape 1- Side 1(A)] 
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[Begin Tape 1 - Side 2 (B)] 


CA: - Gene Gardiner. These are all people I met when I went to sea, and I, to one degree or 

another, I’m still friendly with them and some of them are very, very close. And they’ve 
all, to one degree or another, been political, additional to being trade unionists. Some of 
‘em went all the way to the right again, but manage to still be friendly with them to one 
degree or another. 

AB: What made them make that journey to the right? How did that come about? 

CA: Well, I really don’t know. We belonged to a discussion group, that over-the-hill-gang, 

and we were talking about this. And what appears to emerge is that people that saw are 
reverting back to their original beliefs. We were talking about Gene Gardiner, who lived 
actually across the street from me. He’s dead now. And he, in a sense, exemplified the 
most extreme reverting back. He was from Texas and his wife had left him and he had 
three children that he raised. And the lawyers took the money, you know, fighting with 
her and he was very bitter. And he was bitter about the Second World War. But he was a 
redneck and then when he became a socialist, he changed. But when he made his turn to 
the right, he became a redneck again. And I think this is what they were saying, that he 
reverted back to his original beliefs. 

Another friend, he’s more of an acquaintance of mine rather than a friend, he went back to 
the Catholic Church. But exactly why . . . part of it, I suppose, is all the pressure of 
McCarthy and, if you survived that, the disillusionment of the decline of the left and. . . One 
thing about Nicaragua is everybody can love it. They have tremendous. . . It’s the only 
revolution that everybody can love. It shows you the talent of the Sandinistas. Picasso 
was loved by the capitalists and the communists. The Sandinista is loved by everybody, 
too. It’s a, well, it’s a talent. See, I think Castro is a marvelous politician and Cuba has 
got. . .there’s a lot of good things to be said about Cuba, but they were being forced into a 
situation, well, and they were led, maybe, into a situation where they don’t have the appeal 
that the Sandinistas have. 

AB: What about these reports of things that the Sandinistas are doing that you wish they 

hadn’t? 

CA: Well, like I was telling Gene — or was it Gene — well, anyway, I was saying to somebody 

else, I was saying that when you’re in a war, no country can allow a fifth column to exist. 
And it’s certainly unfortunate. But considering their situation, I think it’s remarkable how 
little violations of what we consider human rights has gone on. They’ve done well for 
such a poverty stricken country, such an isolated country, you know, surrounded by — well, 
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not completely surrounded — but from the north to the south, by unfriendly territory. 

AB: Now, I’d like to get back to the McCarthy period because I’d like to know a little bit 

more about what was going on with your union in relation, say, to Harry Bridges and 
so forth. Can you amplify that a little bit? 

CA: Well, of course, it’s so many years ago, that I can barely. . .The MFOW was an independent 

union so that it was wasn’t tied in with the AFL-CIO, which the Marine, Cooks and 
Stewards and the longshoremen were — and I forget whether the SUP was — whether it was 
in the AF of L — I think, yeah, it would be in the AFL-CIO. And so our relationship - - the 
union’s relationship — was that of an independent, but they leaned towards the SUP. 
Matter of fact, the SIU ended up taking it over. 

AB: SIU stands for - 

CA: Sailor’s Union of the - no, Sailor’s — Sailor’s International Union [Seafarers International 

Union] . It was . . . what was his name, the head of it? He just died just a little while ago. 
Well, but anyway we were independent but we leaned towards the SUP, to the conservative 
side. The leadership did. [Vincent J.] Malone. And they went along with the Red 
baiting. As a matter of fact they practiced it the ones who were accused of being 
communist, Bill Bailey, Walter Stack, ended by being kicked out of office. And then, of 
course, they lost their jobs. We all lost our jobs during the McCarthy period. You 
couldn’t go to sea. 

AB: What happened then? How was work done? You lost your job during that time? 

CA: Yes, yeah. Yeah. And, in spite of that fact, I was drafted into the Army, the Korean War. 

You couldn’t go to sea if you were accused of being on the attorney general’s list, 
subversive list. 

AB: And you were on that list? 

CA: Right. 

AB: And do you know how you got on that list? 

CA: Oh, yes. 

AB: How? 

CA: By being a socialist. 
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AB: That’s close enough. 

CA: Yeah, [laughs] And, it’s so long ago and I was just starting out and so there’s really not 

much more I can add to that. 

AB: What did you do while you were - couldn’t get work done? 

CA: Well, I got drafted right. . . in order to avoid the draft I used to get on a ship. And then 

actually if you were on a ship, you know, you couldn’t answer the draft call. And then 
when I got screened off the ship, when I went to sign the articles, they refused to accept me 
and, yeah, I couldn’t go back. I then got drafted. And then after I got out of the Anny, I 
then became a pile butt. I couldn’t go back to sea. 

And even now, they got the Coast Guard, you have the Coast Guard papers and they got a 
red stamp on ‘em, and that tells the — technically, you’re allowed to — all of this was found 
illegal, but the red stamp on, which says by the order of such and such a court, that they had 
to issue in my papers. But when you go down to the union to get a job, then they see the 
red stamp and they’ll make sure you’ll never get a job. So you give up. 

AB: So - but you were allowed to be a pile butt? 

CA: Right, yeah. Matter of fact, quite a few people like me ended up in the pile butts. Yeah. 

It’s sort of a safe haven. 

AB: Would you say that the work there was much more dangerous than working out to 

sea? 

CA: No. 

AB: Not really? 

CA: No. 

AB: Trying to have a reason why they would allow you there. 

CA: What’s that? 

AB: I’m trying to see if there was a reason why they’d allow you to be - [laughing], 

CA: Well, the legal arguments wouldn’t exist there. And well, of course, what would happen 
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to you — not to me, but — though I was kicked out of the Army because of being a socialist, 
but a lot of people couldn’t hold any kinds of jobs for a long time ‘cause the FBI would go 
and talk to the employer and either ask or — that they fire that person or the very fact they 
go and talk to them would be enough for an employer to fire. But they didn’t do that in the 
construction. It was too ... by the time they found out where you were, you know, you’d 
move onto the next job. That was. . . so I was never affected by it outside of losing the job 
in the Anny, which was all right with me. 

AB: Yes. How long were you in the Army then? 

CA: Nine, ten months. 

AB: And then they decided you were too dangerous? 

CA: Right, yeah. See, when they drafted me, I said to ‘em, you don’t want me. I’ve just been 

screened off of the waterfront and this old biddy says to me, our job is to fill the quota. Let 
the Army take care of that. [Laughing] 

AB: Now was your family - what kind of work did your father do? 

CA: My father and mother met in New York and he was a chauffeur and she was a maid in 

Mount Vernon, New York, which I understand is where the millionaires used to have 
farms. And they married and when I was about one and a half, I and my youngest sister, 
we went went to Denmark. My father’s Danish. And we lived in Espergaerde near 
Elsinore. And then before the Second World War, my mother and father broke up and she 
being Scotch and then brought up in Glasgow and her family was out there, we went back 
to Glasgow. And that’s how I was there when the war broke out. 

But because I was an American citizen, I got picked up by American - got torpedoed on a 
British ship and got picked up by an American ship, and when we got back to the States. 
So I was allowed to stay here since I was born here. 

AB: All these accidental things, huh? 

CA: Yeah, there’s a lot of luck in life. I’m convinced that we all have a certain amount of luck, 

good and bad, and the thing is to be able to know when to take advantage of your good luck 
I suppose. Though that wasn’t a difficult decision to make. [Laughing] 

AB: Not that one. Now in your opinion — you have a very good recall for names, I 

noticed — 
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CA: Ah, yeah - 

AB: - yeah, very good. I was just wondering who you felt in the labor movement in 

general here, in San Francisco, were some of the outstanding people that contributed, 
either their ideas or - you know, their thinking or - 

CA: Well, I mean, obviously the leadership of the longshoremen. They made this a union 

town. I think an honest today evaluation — I say today because I might not have done it 
thirty, forty years ago — was the communist party did play a big role in making this a union 
town. But today, Johnson, Walter Johnson has a pretty good reputation. He has a 
reputation of wanting to work with people outside the labor movement, the churches, the 
social services, the causes groups, and is willing to allow other people to work with the. . . 
like when he was leading the Sears strike, he allowed support groups to be created outside 
the union, not to. . . socialists, and to support the Sears strike. 

And then, of course, Cesar Chavez did a tremendous job. Times have changed. It 
doesn’t look like. . . he’s in a very radical decline. I was active in the fann boycott, where 
they would go out picketing at night and was active in the fighting the right-to-work law in 
California. What year was that? ‘58, ‘60 - some— no, something - yeah, Proposition 18, 
was that right-to-work law? 

AB: I’m not sure. 

CA: I was very active in that. But Cesar Chavez, as I said, he’s unfortunately. . . . the 

momentum’s gone from the farm workers. It looks like they’re in a decline. 

AB: Don’t you think that he was sold out by the AFL-CIO? 

CA: I really don’t know. Probably the Teamsters trying to undercut him which dissipated a lot 

of the energy and disoriented the fann workers. But there’s a lot of talk there, too, that 
Cesar Chavez changed. But maybe then he had no real choice. When a membership isn’t 
there, it’s an entirely different ballgame how you cooperate, how to get things done in a 
union. When a membership is active and you can appeal to them to take action that makes 
things, in a sense, relatively easy. But when there’s no enthusiasm among the 
membership it becomes very difficult. Especially in a situation like he is where he’s still 
trying to organize and establish a foundation. 

AB: I remember those early meetings there in Delano. 

CA: Yeah. 
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AB: I felt that he was really part of the people there and liked the way the meetings were 

held and he took the same pay as the others. I just feel that he was sold out. 

CA: It could well be. I wonder if he had the same impression on you as he did me. I always 

felt that you had to go up there and help this man. There was something — he was so — and 
you felt that you had to get up there and give him a hand. 

AB: Well, no, I didn’t. That’s an interesting observation. No, I didn’t feel... I felt that 

he was... 

CA: Not that he didn’t know what he was doing. I don’t mean that either. 

AB: - yeah, yeah. But has there been anybody like him for any other group of work? 

CA: Well, I understand that in the Teamsters, there’s an opposition group to the leadership, a 

fight for democracy and to clean the union up and to make it a more respectable union. 
And I’m sure there’s groups all over the country of people who — well, in San Francisco, 
there’s young people who [are] fighting the two-gate system. 

AB: What is the two-gate system? 

CA: Where non-union and union people, they go into. . . when non-union goes on a job through 

one gate, and the unions go through another gate. Oh, it’s an awful mess. It’s caused a 
whole series of laws, not laws, NLRB rulings. Sometime last year I went down Market 
Street and two electrician friends of mine — actually Archie Green’s sons — were picketing. 
They were electricians and were picketing a job. And we were talking about it and they 
were were appealing to the guys who belonged to their local. And the guys were saying, 
well, we’re not working the scabs. They’re one floor up above us. [Laughing] Y ou know, 
it’s just how things have changed. 

But there’s groups all over, I’m sure. Actually, there’s people doing something on all 
levels in this. In the environment, in the ecology, in foreign policy, on welfareism, on 
women’s rights. There’s all — the trouble is that there are so many groups — 

AB: In the union? 

CA: No, no. I’m talking about — well, both - there’s people working in the union for a specific 

union’s interests. But then outside of the union, there’s a whole series of organizations 
that are interested in a whole, really when it comes right down to it, of all the problems that 
exist, there’s some people working. And I often say that if everybody’s demands were 
ever met, you’d have socialism in America. The environmentalists, the ecology people, 
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the civil libertarians, the civil rights people, women’s movement. I don’t remember there 
being so many different. . . And I get the feeling that we’re waiting for something to 
happen, something to gel. Somewhere that an ideology would come and it can pool all of 
this together and give leadership to it. And I think that this is what we’re really waiting 
for. Waiting for the Messiah, [laughs] 

AB: We’ve always - for him - 

CA: Yes. And we can us a few apostles. 

AB: But I thought that — I would like your opinion on this, I always felt that some of these 

unions were very short-sighted. Where they needed the jobs, but then when it was 
really a concern of environmental and jobs - 

CA: The jobs took precedence - 

AB: - the labor leaders opted for the short-sightedness without realizing these workers 

have children who are going to grow up and have families of their own, what then 
happens with them. And I never felt that there was that kind of cooperation with 
other bigger issues. 

CA: Yeah, that’s particularly true of the building trades, and it’s still true today. I’ve seen 

efforts of the environmental people to try and solve the problems of jobs, trying to come up 
with a program, and really they haven’t come up with a satisfactory solution. At least I 
haven’t seen one where they could appeal to the membership to sacrifice the job for the 
environment. I mean, it’s a legitimate concern, the job - 

AB: Oh, yes, yes - 

CA: - 1 mean, it’s essentially the thing in life. And certainly it’s made them conservative in 

relationship to the environmental problems. They could live and adjust and accept the 
civil rights movement. I remember one of the first times a black got on a job, and there was 
— a couple of guys said to me, —“Well, I’ll work with ‘em, but I ain’t going to eat with 
‘em.” A couple of weeks, they were sitting around the same place eating together. 
[Laughing] 

AB: Was that a revolutionary thing when blacks got on? 

CA: Yeah. 

AB: A lot of - 
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CA: Right. And SUP and MFOW, my time, the two maritime [unions]. You know, the other 

one, the Marine, Cooks and Stewards had blacks. They didn’t have any blacks in ‘em. As 
a matter of fact, it was after the Korean War before any blacks ever got on. But an 
interesting thing that friends of mine, Steven Schwartz, has written a book commissioned 
by the SUP, Sailor’s Union Pacific: the first hundred years of the SUP. The first chapters 
are very, very good. The latter part is the history as according to the leadership so 
therefore it’s not very good. But, what was the name of the guy that was the head of the 
SUP, a very interesting man. He always wore a white cap, you know, one of these 
longshoremen’s cap, going over in front of a congressional hearing wearing these worker’s 
clothes. And it appeared to be very genuine. And he was considered a very conservative 
leader. 

But when they put the Japanese-Americans into the concentration camps, there were three 
or four of them members of his union, Japanese. There were no blacks, but there was 
some Japanese. And he got them out of the camps and then told ‘em to go to New York 
and ship out of there. As you know, there was East Coast and the Hawaiian Islands didn’t 
pick up the Japanese. It was only along the western seaboard that they were picked up, 
which even makes it more of a political hysterical thing. Lundberg. 

AB: Lundberg. So he did that. 

CA: Right. So these, you know, people are uneven. I think it pays if you try to get along with 

people you disagree with because eventually you and they will change their opinions. 
Sometimes it’s hard in the heat of things, but it’s amazing how people. . . I’ll put it this way, 
ninety-five percent of what I ever thought, it didn’t turn out to be wrong, but it was no 
longer - a lot of it turned out to be wrong, a lot of it no longer is true. This is true of 
scientific things, solid scientific things, new concepts, new discoveries have invalidated. 
It’s certainly true of political ideas and thinking and observations. 

And once you stop thinking about the things that you think about, you’re going to become 
sterile and you’re going to become rigid and you’re not going to be able to keep abreast of 
things. 

AB: Well, I think that you are one of the more unusual union people, and I think - or my 

feeling is that you probably- - I don’t know if you did it, but was a very good person 
to find ways of avoiding strikes, avoiding problems with other unions. Do you think 
you have that capability? 

CA: I don’t know. I never was in that situation. One of the last things that I did in the union, 

which I’m kind of proud, of was that in Local 34 the - [Chester] Bartolini, who was the 
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head of the District Council of Carpenters, one year, through the district council they 
negotiated the contract. The district council negotiated contracts for the carpenters and, 
by and large, they negotiated Local 34, the pile driver’s contract. While we had a different 
wage scale than the carpenters, the raise that the carpenters got, we got too, even though it 
was a different scale. Ours was a higher scale. All the health and welfare, the vacations, 
all of the social benefits and funding, we were part of it. So because we were part of it, 
they really negotiated it, even though we would meet with the contractors and supposedly 
were negotiating independently. Though we did negotiate certain conditions of our own, 
like travel pay and subsistence, starting time and conditions on the job. We negotiated 
that. But the big issues was negotiated by the district council of carpenters. 

And one year they went out for the, well, what they did, they gave the membership really 
one of three choices. Number one, a guaranteed annual wage. The way this would work 
was that the union would decide, well, there’s so much work that once you’ve made ten 
thousand dollars this year, then that was it. You couldn’t go out on any more jobs. Those 
who haven’t made the ten thousand dollars, would then find more opportunity and make 
their ten thousand. This, of course, was the one that was rejected overwhelmingly 
because it defied the American spirit that I’m a good man and I’m a hard worker and I 
know what I’m doing. Waitresses won’t throw their tips in - won’t go for even the service 
- because they figure they can - they’re so good and they’re so talented - in America the 
waitresses - that they won’t go for this system like the French. Which to me is. . . I would. 
If I was a waiter or a waiter, I would prefer to. . .something demeaning to work. . . and 
you’re working just in order for the tip. You know, I’d rather have like the French, or the 
Europeans, have. It’s not just in France. 

But so that one was completely. . . it never had a chance. Then the other one was nearing 
retirement. To get a full pension, it was sixty- five and you would lower it to sixty- two. 
And the third one was a shorter work week and that, of course, was to them the least of the 
three evils. I carried the ball in Local 34 on getting the support for the shorter work week, 
even though as I indicated my real sentiment was for the guaranteed annual wage, but I 
know that would never. . . 

AB: So the work week went from how many hours to how many? 

CA: The first year was to thirty-eight and then to thirty-six. Except now I understand they’ve 

lost the carpenters, they’ve given it up. But I have to check that. It was somebody I ran 
across the other day and I’m not too sure if he’s right. Now instead of thirty-six they got 
what they call. . .every second Friday is off. 

AB: But it’s for full wages though. 
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CA: Right. When the reduction was made there was no cut in wages. So the first year you go 

as getting two hours free or additional spread over to. . .yeah. It was dividing into the 
hourly rate, the two hours. 

AB: Yeah, yeah. 

CA: So for two years you really didn’t get a wage increase but you got a reduction. Of course, 

then the pension fund and the health and welfare came on. Then for a period, I don’t kn ow 
now, but for a period there was the young people that were up against when we would 
discuss how to apply any financial settlement from a strike, how much should go to the 
pension, how much to health and welfare, how much to wages and how much to vacation. 
The younger people started more and more demanding it all going to wages. They were 
less. . . they wanted it now. 

Now I don’t know if that’s still true. If things have changed among them or not. I really 
don’t know. 

AB: Well, with each new age, there’s another ... 

CA: Y eah. See, the older ones, they understood and they knew that they needed these benefits, 

the health and welfare and the pension. They could see the end of the road, so they were a 
supporter of it. Strong supporters of it. 

AB: So you - in your position, you’ve really seen from the beginning years when you were 

just a teenager to now, and see where the differences are, what is the paramount 
interest of a change in each succeeding generation. It’s a nice position to be in, isn’t 
it? 

CA: Um-hum. Except that by and large, there has been a decline, a disinterest. Very little 

enthusiasm and certainly very little passion. 

AB: So where do you think that’s going to lead? 

CA: That’s one of the. . . that keeps coming up in the class and nobody’s got the answer. The 

very first class that question came up. Just like, where do you think American politics are 
going to go? If you can answer that, then you can get some idea of how the labor 
movement will fit in there. I think it’s safe to say some national crisis is going to be. . . will 
occur, and something. . . 

AB: Or the government will take over some roles that the unions had at one time. So if 

the worker feels secure enough and drops some general allegiances. I don’t know. 
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CA: Twenty years ago I probably could give you some answers, but. . . though they would have 

been wrong. But I would have. . . 

AB: But they were right for twenty years ago - 

CA: No, no, well, I believed ‘em. But they didn’t turn out that way. My answers to history 

didn’t follow the path of the answers I thought were the answers twenty years ago. 

AB: Like what, for instance? Pick one. 

CA: Well, I would have thought twenty years ago that the labor movement would have gone out 

and become more politically independent of the Democrats. Well, of the Republicans, 
too, which they are. But they would have broken from being on the coattails of the 
Democratic Party and try to establish a more independent role and rely on their own 
membership strength. Like in this election here. We got the neighborhood election. . . the 
district election. I see the building trades is back again opposing it. I don’t know about 
the labor council, which is a higher body. The building trades is just a small part of it, 
which is the publication I get. I’ll have to look in the voter’s registration to see what the 
labor council has done about it. But the building trades, why they should. . . it’s just. . . it’s 
such an error. There’s just no logic to it. 

AB: Yeah. 

CA: Whether they feel that they would lose power in neighborhoods, which they might. I’m 

not too sure. But it’s obviously district elections are more democratic. And actually, it 
has little chance of getting out of control of these politicians. 

AB: Well, but the labor unions now are big business, so maybe they have to be what it is 

downtown. It keeps changing. 

Well, I think you have a wide-ranging interest, you know, knowing what’s going on in 
these different levels. And that gives me a much more intelligent view of different 
pieces of the puzzle. 

CA: You know, there is a lot goes on in the labor movement of good social work that really the 

general public and even the membership doesn’t know about. I’m thinking of working 
with. . . they have a committee that deals with the immigration laws for the Latinos, you 
know, and I betcha the average person in San Francisco doesn’t know that that committee 
exists you know. It’s basically for their members, you know. But nevertheless, I’m sure 
that they work with the rest of the San Francisco community on this. And they support the 
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March, the April mobilization every year that’s growing. But again, it’s a higher 
leadership that does this. It’s not the rank-and-file that’s doing this. 


But there’s a lot of things like that that the labor is doing but the membership and the 
people generally don’t know about it. I mean that’s the other side of the. . . 

AB: Oh, sure. Yeah. If you would wish that more people didn’t know - 

CA: Right. And the... 

AB: That’s something to be noticed. 

CA: Right. 

[Interruption in the interview.] 

CA: I remember on the ships at nighttime we’d get on the fantail and there’d be the Irish, the 

Scotch and the English. And the Irish would sing a song, and then the Scotch would sing 
a song and the English would sing a song, and you were never to repeat the song. Well, 
the English didn’t last for very long, but the Irish really won. They had more than the 
Scotch, but every night we would sing. And the last song was, I think it was an Irish, it 
was an Irish song. I can’t remember. . . it was, “I just ran off from home this morning, my 
heart is heavy with care, I swore at my father who called me a drunkard, a gambler and a 
drunkard as I sit. ..” He’s on a train and he sees this reflection of his mother in the window. 
If I gave myself some time, I may be able to remember the other words. But it was really 
a song about young men running away from home. And I’m sure half of these, or more, 
had all run away from home. At least left home because for economic if not because they 
had problems at home. So, we’d always end up . . .this was the last song and everybody 
would. . .quite a few. . . the tears would be rolling down. 

And then, of course, in those days you had to be a man and you’d try and cover it up. 

AB: Yeah. What a very evocative song. 

CA: Yes, yeah. 

AB: It’ll tear your heart out. 

CA: Right, yeah. 

AB: Well, did you ever see that film, Man of Erin? Irish - it was years and years ago - 
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[End of Tape 1- Side 2(B)] 
[End of Interview] 
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